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THE DRAMA. 


HER MAJE ISTY'S THEATRE. 

“ Lucia di Lammermoor” was played here 
on Saturday last for the first time this sea- 
son, and seems to have in no way diminished 
in popularity. Mario played Ravenswood, 
a character in which, if we remember rightly, 
he has not appeared for some years. He 
sang and acted with an energy quite de- 
lightful, and assumed a manliness and vi- 
gour which he alone wanted to make him 
the first tenor in the world. He is fast 
losing that effeminacy and warbling pretti- 
ness which has so long been a drawback 
with him; and though, perhaps, he will 
become less a favourite with the ladies by 


Advertisements ..,....scs0sseee- 





the change, he must rise in the opinion of 


all musical judges. Moriani, though infe- 
rior to Mario as to voice, introduced such 
Kean-like vigour into the dying scene, that 
the eflect he created will not speedily be 
forgotten, Mario, though less impassioned 
or so finished an actor, was very judicious 
and effective, though in a quieter style. 
Castellan sang sweetly as Lucy Ashton. 
‘* Lalla Rookh” has been curtailed, and goes 
on well, 





COVENT-GARDEN. 

We last week announced that M. Jullien 
had taken this house, but we were uuable 
to netice the performances, owing to the 
late day on which his season commenced— 
last Friday. A varied and attractive pro- 
gramme has been nightly presented to the 
eye, and well-selected and performed music 
has greeted the ears of crowded audiences. 
Jullien has added to his repertoire a new 
quadrille, called the “ Marble Maiden,” 
which has been almost nightly vociferously 
applauded, and another “ Polka’’ (we are 
almost sick of the name), entitled ‘* The 
German.” It is not, however, noticeable 
for anything more than average merit, It 
is like all Jullien’s—light, and tasteful, and 
melodious to the ear. A valse, too—* The 
Ilyacinth’—has been added by Keenig, 
which is a very talented production, and 
will attain almost as great popularity as 
“ The Post Horn.” Judicious selections 
have likewise been made from old masters 
and others, such as Rossini’s Overture to 
‘‘ William Tell,” Beethoven's ‘ Pastorale 
Symphony,” Selections from “ I Puritani,” 
&c. &c. The Concert portion has been 
ably executed by the Misses Williams, Miss 
Birch, Herr Pischek, &c. &c. On the 
whole, we know of no place where a weary 
evening can be more pleasantly spent than 
in lounging at the ‘* Concerts d’Ete” of 
M. Jullien. 

HAYMARKET., 
The two Miss Cushmans have returned 
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from a tour inthe contryto this theatre 
again, and, notwithstanding the excessive 
heat of the weather, the houses have been 
very full. The standing dish has been 
served up as usual, “ Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
There is no character that this lady has 
played where she has so signalised herself 
as in that of Romeo—she is above all com- 
ment; when she first appeared in this part, 
we gave a lengthened opinion of her acting, 
and we can still continue to give the same 
meed of praise. Now, as at that time, it is 
& most powerful and energetic performance, 
and must be seen to know the effect she is 
able to produce upon the human mind. Her 
sister, Miss S. Cushman, has evidently im- 
proved, and is more familiar with the stage 
than when we last saw her; she hasa most 
pleasing and silvery-toned voice, and makes 
an interesting Juliet. Madame Thillon 
continues to play the same part in “ The 
Black Domino,” with increased effect. 
PRINCESS'S. 

A new, or rather an old-ballet revived, 
has been brought out here under the title of 
the “ Spirit of Air.” We pe fectly remem- 
ber the ballet as an “ Oid Drury” one, 
though we do not remember its old cogno- 
men, Flexmore is the “ Spirit of Air,’’ 
driving all before him; he pantomimes and 
dances to his heart’s content—much more 
than we should fancy as a task for ourselves 
this weather. The original, we remember, 
was taken by Wieland. There are some 
very pretty dances in the ballet, ably and 
beautifully executed by Misses Ballin and 
Marshall, Messrs. Gilbert and Marshall, 
and a very numerous corps de ballet. 

ADELPHI. 

“Peter Wilkins” having honourably 
gone to its grave after leading a long and 
exemplary life, that excellent mimographer 
and dramatist, J. Stirling Coyne, has pro- 
duced in its room a most extraordinary 
piece, entitled ‘The Queen of the Ab- 
ruzzi.” The bills designate it, ‘ an entirely 
new, romantic, musical, choregraphic dra- 
ma,” but if any of our readers wish to know 
what such a dramais, let them visit Mr. 
Coyne’s production, and they wil! see it is 
an admirable mixture of a ballet, a Victoria 
melo-drama, anda burlesque, in one long 
act of six scenes, or rather tableaux. There 

are dances and dumb motivus, combats, 
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. dying villains, and heroic speeches; besides 


sly allusions, songs, and funniments. Al. 
though it is fouuded upon the ballet of “La 
Catarina,” yet the story is materially alter- 
ed, and the denouement totally different ; 
for at the Opera the Queen of the Bandits 
is represented to have been stabbed by her 
lieutenant, her lover, in the ball-room, 
whilst endeavouring to stop the combat be- 
tween him and Salvator Rosa, his rival in 
her affections— but here she is captured at 
the ball, and condemned to be shot, which 
judgment is about to be put into execution, 
when Salvator arrives with a pardon, and 
Spalatro, the lieutenant, dies, having been 
mortally wounded in his attempt to free her, 
when in prison, The names are al! changed 
likewise, with the exception of the painter’s, 
and characters have been introduced which 
we do not believe Perrot ever could even 
have thought of. Madame Celeste, as 
Olympia Cigniano, the Queen of the Ab- 
ruzzi, played with her usual energy and 
spirit, keeping the piece effervescing (if we 
may use the term) to the end; she fought, 
she danced, she flirted, she threatened, she 
frightened Paul Bedford! she assumed dis- 
guises in the “twinkling of an eyne,” and 
altogether was as fascinating in her manner 
as she was tasteful in her different dresses, 
Mr. C. Boyce, a judicious young actor, was 
very good as Salvator Rosa. O, Smith, as 
the bandit, Spalatro, looked positively 
happy in his part, and, spite of his present 
age, indulged in a couple of regular theat- 
rical tumbles at the end, as much as to say 
to the “gods” ‘ Look, my boys, I can 
come that yet!” Paul Bedford, as Captain 
Robusto, was most portentous, and seemed 
to be anything but cool, encumbered as he 
was with the apparel of a giant trooper, and 
the glass showing the atmosphere to be not 
far off blood heat. The scenery is very 
good, and so are the costumes; and we have 
no doubt the Queen of the Abruzzi will 
hold her sway here for many a night to 
come. ‘*The Memoirs of an Umbrella” 
is still favourably received, and the admi- 
rable acting of those performers who have 
parts in it deserves that it should be, 
SURREY. 

“The Confederacy” was reyived at this 
establishment at the end of last week, and 
met with a fair amouit of success)’ Cutisi- 
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dering the piece which, to an audience like 
the general Surrey ones, would be one mass 
of Greek, so far as plot or counter-plot 
went, though its witand action much de- 
Bpited the frequenters. The piece itself is 
.) | known, so we will not waste words on 
the story, but at once to award our praise 
for the general care in getting up. On the 
part of the actors engaged (though some 
were rather out of their sphere), Madame 
of course played the long and arduous part 
of Flippanta, and she was well rewarded 
for her trouble. Mrs. H. Vining came out 
in a new line altogether, playing the part of 
Clarissa; so very different from her usual 
class of characters, that we were not pre- 
pared to see her play the lady so well. Mrs, 
Hughes played Araminta carefully; but it 
is not in our power to say one word in praise 


ee Miss Pearce’s Corinna, which was al- 


together mistaken by the lady, and was 
wretched compared with any of the others, 
Mr. C. Mathews took his old part of Brass, 
and prattled through it with spirit. Mr. 
Heslop did full justice to Gripe; but Mr. 
Rodgers marred all the points of Money- 
trap, by miserable acting and enunciation. 
Mr. Johnson, as Dick, was too busy, and 
evidently out of his line. The other parts 
were evenly done by the remainder of the 
company, except Mrs. Amlet, which, in the 
hands of Mrs. Daly, was fat over acted. 
“Mathews and Co.” has likewise been 
transplanted here, and, to judge by the 
laughter of the “gods,” its absurdities 
were highly relished, if not understood. 
“The Welsh Girl” and ‘Why don’t you 
Marry ?” have likewise been revived, with 
Madame in her original characters.°' We 
have not more space than to say that she 
was all that could be desired, 


ASTLEY’S. 


“The Sikh Invasion; or, our Indian 
Victories of 1846’ continues its prosperous 
career, though the oppressive heat of the 
weather will not allow the people to flock in 
crowds, more especially where fire and 
shooting are the order of the day. “ Hop 
o’ my Thumb” has been transplanted from 
the City, and the clever child is amusing 
the frequenters with his oddities, musical 
and miscellaneous. We wish Mr. Batty 
success, as he most undoubtedly attempts to 
deserve it, 








QUEEN'S. 


After a very protracted season, this little 


house is at last about to close. Mr, J. Cy 
James, the spirited lessee, will take his ane 
nual benefit on the last night of the com- 
pany’s performing, and a host of attractive 
entertainments are announced. We sin- 
cerely trust he may receive a bumper, and 
undoubtedly he will The public will not 
allow the doors of the buildings to shut for 
the season, without first testifying their sa+ 
tisfaction and gratitude at the liberality 
which he has ever shown in catering for 
their amusement, and will evidence their 
decided approval, by giving him a hearty 
cheer and a fuli house on the occasion of 
his benefit. We understand a Mr. Abing- 
ton, with the Richmond Theatre company, 
willopen the theatre in July for a limited 
number of performances, when the house 
will be re-decorated, and the prices raised. 
We would fain wish them success, but we 
cannot but think that the raising the charge 
of admission always proves unpopular, 


CRiEMORNE GARDENS. 

These gardens have been crowded every 
night at an early hour by a very select and 
fashionable company. The amusements 
are of a character to give great satisfaction 
to the patrons of this delightful summer re- 
treat. The ride by steamer is another in- 
ducement to inhale the gentle breeze after 
the fatigues of business, and view the 
mighty environs of so crowded a city as 
London, Here we can ride a distance of 
six miles for 4d., and alight at the most 
beautiful retreat near the metropolis. 
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Our Leader. 
ACTORS AND ACTING. 


The perusal of the following, a portion 
ot along article in “The Family Times,” 
corresponds so well with our own thoughts, 
that we have taken the liberty of transfer- 
ring it to our columns :— 

“The whole body of actors are in de- 
spair! They have evil forebodings of the 
future, and know not what the gloomy pre- 
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sent intimates. All, whose taste, talent, or | witches must obey his measured and ma- 


education inspires with a worthy ambition, 
scarcely know what is to become of them. 
They are disgusted with the balderdash 
given to them for utterance, and, like pa- 
tient beasts of burden, from week to week 
carry the load of endurance, in the shape 
of heavy prose and heavier poetry. If 
they be neatly killed in the course of a 
season, a reviver is occasionally offered in 
the form of some ‘ good old play’ to lend 
ahope that a day of brightness will yet 
break upon the drama. Thus they go on, 
powerless, inefficient, disheartened, till, at 
last, the elements of true ambition are scat- 
tered and unfelt, and the talent that might 
have shone becomes a prey to indifference, 
The world, one would think, is not large 
enough to hold more than one actor and 
one actress—because we scarcely ever hear 
of more than one that is worthy of admi- 
ration. The aristarchs of the press and 
this false state of things—they eelight ra- 
ther to add new brightness to the brightest 
star than to discover the brilliancy of a 
new one—thus al! that is fiesh in talent, 
genius, youth, and ambition, is made to 
await the coming on of stale old age, before 
it can be acknowledged or sufficiently pro- 
minent for protection, encouragement, or 
praise. It seems as if man were placed 
among 2 hundred fountains of equal good- 
ness, and he must only drink of one—and 
that the largest one, too—just as though we 
may not be refreshed frown a small stream 
as a great—as though, indeed, it were impos- 
sible to stoop to the gushing fountain burst- 
ing from the crevice of a rock where we can 
plunge our chalice fora draught into the 
cataract? Is it not so? When people 
rush to see ‘ Macbeth,’ it is to see the man 
—not those circumstances and actors that 
have hemmed him in till he is lain low at 
Dunsinane. Who goes to see Fleance? 
Who asks to look at Duncan? Who cares 
for what cause Macduff pulls his hat upon 
his brow? Notone! Macbeth’sthe man! 
They go to see Macbeth—and they do see 
him—they see the man, a huge puppet, 
whose wires are better strung and better 
worked than those of the other puppets. 
All the best of the machinery is set about 
him to show him to the best advantage— 
Banquo must not get in his way — the 





jestic step—and, when he fights, Macduff 
must let him fight in his own way. If he 
speak his native tongue with some degree 
of correctness—a miracle now-a-days—it 
is not important whether the other actors in 
the scene do so or not. No one comes to 
see them~—no one listens to them. It is 
presumed that they have been to school in 
their youthful days, and that they do not 
receive five-and-thirty shillings every Sa- 
turday for * having no education.’ 
> * * * 

It does not require the head of a seer to 
predict to what all the enormities now in 
vogue will ultimately tend. Did their en- 
couragement arise from a tasteless public, 
the evil should correct itself. But it is not 
so. So far as we have means of judging, 
ninety-nine persons in a hundred condemn 
the trash thatis inthe ascendant. They 
who support theatres—they who really pay 
the taxes to keep them open, complain bit- 
terly that all is vanity—that it is seldom 
they hear anything that can be remembered, 
or that is worthy of remembrance—and that 
all their interest in these exhibitions is gra- 
dually diminishing. Every manager new 
or old, believes what his carpenter or scene 
shifter tells him, and the money flies from 
the treasury for colour and canvas, and deal 
to ‘get up a show,’—no money is taken out 
for the exhibition of a great actor or actress. 
This is all wrong—and so the end will prove 
it to be. The butterfly school of thedrama 
will have its day and thatis all. We shall 
fall back, from necessity, upon an assimila- 
tion to those days when an actor did not 
find the scene behind him more brilliant 
than himself—when people went to the 
play to hear as well as to see—and we may 
yet be able to remember the delineations of 
passions of great artists, as we are certain 
to forget all the gaudy displays of scenery, 
machinery, banners, and properties with 
which we are told thousands are now nightly 
thrown into rapturous delight.” 


DRAMATIC BABIES. 

The farce-writers of the present day 
seem tobe never satisfied with their pro- 
ductions unless a baby can be introduced, 
for the purpose of being crushed, sat upon, 
or thrown out of window by the low.come- 
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dian. Whose the baby is, or where it comes 
from, or how it got into the apartment, are 
all matters of utter indifference to the dra- 
matist; so that there is an infant in the 
piece to be shut up ina drawer, encased in 
a cupboard, cranimed up a chimney, or 
otherwise maltreated by one or other of the 
characters. The practice has recently be- 
come socommon, and it is invariably so 
effective with the audience, that a property 
baby is always kept ready at the wing on 
the first night of a new piece, in the event 
of any expressions of incipient dissatisfac- 
tion being audible. Several recent farces 
have been made successful by this happy 
device, which tells much better than half-a- 
dozen average jokes ; for while a jeu d’espril 
can only be let off once, a property baby 
can be tossed about the stage with effect 
whenever the piece flags, until the fall of 
the curtain. 





THE ADVENTURES OF A PLAY- 
GOER. 
GRIMALDI. 

Tt was a large though low room, and had 
evidently never been used but as a recep- 
tacle for old scenery and lumber; the walls 
were bare and damp, anda dull oil lamp 
suspended from abeam inthe middle of 
the ceiling, shed its feeble rays around, re- 
vealing to my astonished gaze such a hete- 
rogeneous mass of articles, that it seemed to 
me as if heaven, earth, and the realms be- 
low, had each contributed to furnish it. 
Here, were large fiightful heads! with 
mammoth noses and saucer eyes. There, 
cherubical wings, seraphic archery, and 
wreaths of flowers. In another place were 
legs of mutton, rounds of beef, loaves, 
fishes, turnips, carrots, &c., &c ; mixed up 
with bottles of arsenic, prussic acid, and 
boxes of pills—butchers’ knives, fishing 
rods, swords, bowls, daggers, &c. lay about, 
whilst dragons spitting fire and brimstone, 
clouds, cars drawn by swans, and huge 
pieces of machinery, leaned against the 
walls. In short, there was everything, and 
the theatrical reader will have no difficulty 
in guessing that my prison-house was one 
of the property-rooms for the pantomime. 
** Well,” thought I, after half an hour had 
elapsed, “‘ Here’s a go! I wonder whether 
I am to be kept here all night—no! that I 
won’t,” I exclaimed aloud, and rushing once 





more to the door, | commenced another 
attack upon its panels with my toes, more 
furious than the first, accompanying the 
tattoo with a series of hurried and alarming 
yells. In the midst of these determined 
operations, however, happening to turn my 
head, I perceived to my unspeakable asto- 
nishment and joy what appeared to me a 
bell-rope dangling on the wall by the side 
of an enormous piece of painted wood, 
which represented two fiery dragons draw- 
ing. a chariot. What thought of revenge 
fiilled my mind as I clutched this article, I 
will not say; now would’nt [ make some- 
body open the door, now wouldnt I make a 
row in the house; smiling grimly, I gave 
the rope a most tremendous tug, and lis- 
tened attentively for the ring of the bell; 
but no! net the most distant tingle could I 
hear—‘ not harder enough” thought I, tug ! 
tug! no satisfactory result, but the dragons 
and chariot became violently convulsed ; 
tug! tug! tug! andthenoh! gentle reader, 
there was the noise of ahundred crackers 
going olf, the dust of the races, and an in- 
cessant knocking of some wooden imple- 
ments on my head, which eventually sent 
me staggering or flying (I don’t know 
which) across the room, sending my head 
through the crust of a great meat pie there 
standing, where it remained for some con. 
siderable period without my having the 
power to release it. When 1 did, however, 
I looked up, and there I saw in the place of 
the dragons anc the chariot, atemple! in 
the midst of which was a large star revolv- 
ing at a rate and with a noise perfectly hor- 
rifying. I had just made two desperate 
attempts to stop its revolutions, in the first 
of which I received some more knockings 
on the head, and in the second nearly had 
my arm broken, when I was made conscious 
that somebody was coming, by hearing a 
great number of feet approaching the door 
of my apartment. Thinking I had done 
something wrong in my extraordinary en- 
deavours to ringa bell, I slipped behind 
some clouds, and the next moment heard 
the door unlocked, and saw through a hole 
in the canvass which concealed me, about 
ten or a dozen boys of different ages and 
heights and two men, all chatting and laugh- 
ing together, enter. 

“‘ Now then,” cried one of the men, “be 
quick and get ready—the fourth drop's 
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down, and the fifth act is confoundedly 
short, so there is not much time to spare; 
besides, you have got to rehearse the open- 
ing ‘Sulphur Dance.’”” Here T was made 
to tremble in my shoes, for one of the boys, 
who was buttoning himself up in green 
scales, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh crikey! 
here’s somebody been and changed trick 
No, 1, and set the revolutionary star a goin’ 
like anythink,” There was a terrible com- 
motion when he had said this, and the two 
men, having sworn a pleasing variety of 
oaths, rushed towards the temple, and pul- 
ling another rope, at no great distance from 
the one I had patronised, I was consider- 
ably relieved by perceiving the dragons and 
chariot once more 2zppear. “ Now, Thomp- 
son,” said the man who had first spoken, 
addressing his companion, a_ carpenter, 
“hoist those clouds away !’—the man ap- 
proached to remove the elements which hid 
me—here was a crisis--I did’nt dare reveal 
myself— what was | to do? A thought 
struck me--a frightful head or mask lay at 
my feet; I snatched it up, popped it over 
my unfortunate little noddle, and the next 
instant, the clouds being taken away, I 
sprung into the middle of the room. ‘ What 
were you sneaking behind there for, eh?” 
cried the man (not Thompson), ‘“‘come, 
get on your dress, or I’!l stop your wages, I 
will.” I looked through the nostrils of the 
nose of the head I had on, and saw that all 
the other boys wore jackets and trowsers 
covered with green and red scales, which 
they had taken out of a large trunk that 
stood in the centre of the floor with the lid 
open; out of this I likewise took a dress, 
similar in every respect to theirs, and, ha- 
ving buttoned it on, shoved the demon’s’ 
mask a little off my head, so that I could 
get a better view of what was going on 
through the mouth, for I was frightened to 
take it completely off. Thompson here re- 
turned from carrying the clouds somewhere, 
and merely saying ‘they are a whistling 
for the hoverture of the pantomime,” shoul- 
dered the dragons and chariot in a way 
which made me think him Hercules in dis- 
guise, ard, had he declared himself to be 
what I thought him, I should have believed 
him--or had Jupiter and Juno and all the 
other mythological gods and goddesses sud- 
denly come through the floor, I don’t think 











I should have been astonished in the least, 
so “‘manured”’ had I become to everything 
that was surprising and supernatural. 
Whilst I was thus ruminating, J heard a 
shrill prolonged whistle, and soon after the 
red-nosed stage-manager came dashing in 
amongst us, exclaiming to the man who 
was with us, and who had been arranging 
and inspecting the huge pieces of machi- 
nery before mentioned, “Why the devil, 
Mr, What’s-your-name, don’t you bring up 
these here demons; Mr. Grimaldi is dres- 
sed, and swears that ifthey don’t dance the 
‘Sulphur Dance’ better to-night, he’ll dis- 
charge ’em every one. Its enough to damn 
any pantomime in existence, so come on, 
you young scoundrels.” Away went the 
red nose, and away we all went after hin— 
up some stairs, through a passage, and 
there we were in the O. P. wings. Whata 
bustle and confusion! hurry and dust! 
there was on the stage to be sure; there 
was Grimaldi with his face painted as clown, 
but wearing the dress of the character he 
was to play in the opening over that of the 
one he was to playin the harlequinade. 
There was he in his glory—rushing here 
and there, arranging tricks, and directing 
how thescenery should be set ; now showing 
this actor how he should represent a parti- 
cular piece of dumb show, then pointing 
out to that how he should execute a ** fall?” 
in the easiest and most laughable manner; 
anon rehearsing a little fight with the pan- 
taloon—in fact doing everything. There 
was cld red nose hard at work too, blowing 
up carpenters and machinists by the scores, 
damning tricks that would’nt work, and 
fining everybody he possibly could. The 
“ hoverture,”” as Thompson called it, here 
commenced, and Grimaldi went on some- 
what in this style—“ First scene, dismal ca- 
vern, first scene in grooves?” “aye aye 
sir,” said somebody, ‘ Wings, rocks!— 
scene second, fairy land, fairy land down ?” 
shouted he; “all right sir,” said someone 
above. ‘“ Wings, clouds !--trick 1, where’s 
trick 12” “here sir!” “work it; bang! 
bang! it stuck. “Ha,” he cried, “who's 
been meddling with this? carpenter, knock 
a nail in here—scene third, cottage by sun- 
rise, cottage ready ?—right hand--where’s 
the sun? the practicable one?” “ its being 
illuminated sir!’ “all right,” said Gri- 
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oaldi, “ now for the first scene.” A whis- 
tle was heard, the scene was closed, the 
wings pushed forward, four cauldrons put 
on the stage (which was watered), and then 
us demons were summoned on to rehearse 
the dance. Those of my readers who can- 
not fancy the state of my mind at this mo- 
ment, may, I think, form a very lively idea 
of it, if they can imagine their own heads 
covered with a fresh painted band-box as 
large as themselves, in which are two little 
holes to see through a long way above their 
eyes, with a very faint idea of where you 
are, except that you are in the midst of dust 
and heat, and with a consciousness that 
there are holesin the floor on which you 
stand, called traps, so that if you move un- 
guarded, you may tumble down one. Let 
them imagine this, and then let them fancy 
someone calling upon them to dance the 
“ Sulphur Dance,” for the amusement of a 
thousand or two of individuals, and they 
will then have a slight impression of what 
I felt, when we were told by red nose to 
enter. I had all along, as my readers are 
aware, obtained a sight of what was going 
on, by looking through the nostrils of my 
mask; now, however, when I had more 
need to see where I was walking, on account 
of the traps, than at any other previous 
time, red nose, for a freak I suppose, bang- 
ed the mask down over me, sending the 
mouth exactly opposite my chest, the nos- 
trils, my chin, and the eyes, my nose, reu- 
dering me as blind as a new-born puppy; 
and yet I was still mercilessly commanded 
to dance the “Sulphur Dance.” I deter- 
mined not to hazard the breaking of my 
neck, so, having cut one alarming caper in 
perfect blindness, I stood stock still—I 
heard my companions dancing under the 
direction of Grimaldi and red nose, but I 
still remained quiet; once I attempted to 
move,-but Grimaldi called out, “stop there, 
you'll do--stay behind that cauldron during 
the scene, and go down with it.” What he 
meant by going down, I had’nt time to ask 
myself, for suddenly the dancing and over- 
ture ceased, and Grimaldi exclaimed, ‘* Pla- 
ces! trick Ijready ? Mr. ——, turn the lamps 
down, light the red fire, ring up;’’ I was 
conscious of the curtain going up--I heard 
violent applause, and my companions danc- 
sing, and was nearly suffocated by the red 
fire, some of which had been lighted in the 
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cauldron opposite me, and the smoke was 
rapidly filling the band-box over my head, 
A crash of all the instruments in the orchies- 
tra was the signal for the dancing to «top, 
and the next moment I heard more ap- 
pleuse, smelt more red fire, and I then sup- 
posed, asit turned out to be, that the dra- 
gons and chariot had ascended through the 
trap, and had brought somebody up in it, 
for I heard some one walking about and 
talking rhyme—five minutes elapsed, and 
then the dragons changed to the temple and 
revolving star, and, in the midst of singing, 
music, dancing, and bravos from the audi- 
ence, a little bell rang, and I felt myself 
sinking through the floor--I shrieked and 
yelled, but down I went, and, by the time I 
reached the ground below, I fainted away. 
(To be continued), 
CHIT-CHAT. 

MapamMb VESTRIS AND MR. CHARLES 
Matuews are engaged at the Princess’s, 
at which house they appear on Monday. 

Review.—A Mr, Adamson, of Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne, has translated a play entitled 
“Ignez de Castro,” written by a Portu- 
guese. We have perused a few pages, and 
are much pleased with the language. The 
plot appears to be interesting, and we are 
of opinion if our great tragedian, Ma- 
cready, would entertain the producing of it, 
in all probability it would be found worthy 
of his attention. The above may be found 
in “ Hood’s Magazine” for June, 

Tue Lorp Mayor and a select party 
of friends visited Vauxhall on Monday last. 
He was attended by the principal proprie- 
tors, amongst which Mr. T. Holt, as the 
principal manager, bore a conspicuous part. 
His lordship expressed his entire satisfac- 
tion, with regard to the order and regula- 
tions of the performances. 








To Correspondents. 

Leoproip.--The MS. came safe to hand, 
with thanks. We cannot forsake an old 
friend for the new one; he is not compa. 
rable to him. The publication you speak 
of we have nothing to do with; we 
vouchsafe it will never reach 340 num- 
bers, 

M. 11 —The Marshalls, at the Princess's 
Theatre, generally take a benefit about 
Christmas. 

H. Brac.—We thank him for the offer; 
the sooner the better. Will he ‘please to 
give us the number in Ficet Streets!) 0') 
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THILLon.—We left a note at the oftice for 
the last fortnight for you; can yousupply 
tle block? if so, please to leave it at the 
ottice ; it will very much oblige. 


A Constant Reaper, — Mr. Macready 
yiever had a benefit atthe Princess’s. 

E. D. C.— Weare really very grateful. 

jyaMeEs.— We do not know. 


J. O.--Mr. Clifford played Paris at the 
Olympic only once; onthe occasion of 
Mr. Bolton’s benefit, the oceusion on 
which we criticised it from. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_—+>-- 
Cremorne-on-Thames. 


REMORNE GARDENS, King’s-road, 
Chelsea--GALA NIGHTS, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, Admission 1s. The off 
nights Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, an excel- 
leat entertainment, only 6d. The gardens are open 
on Sundays, at half-past 4 o’clock. No charge for 
admission; but every visitor is expected to take a 
refreshment card tothe amount of 6d. Conveyances 
to town after the performances have been arranged. 
“Do, Papa, take me to see Mr. Lauri's little boys 
and girls, who act the Poses Plastiques at CRE- 
MORNE GARDENS, like Professor Keller and his 
troupe used to do at the Adelaide Gallery. It’s only 
sixpence for children; and Master Dimple told 
George Smiler that when his mamma took him there, 
along with his sister Rose, that they saw balloons— 
a monkey go up in a parachute—rope dancing—a 
man running on a tub—the Creole singers—the 
Panorama of Boston—Grecian statues. They did 
not see the invisible poet, you know, papa; but 
didn’t he make them laugh when they put Rose’s 
sweetheart’s name in his box, and the verses came 
out on the other side! Oh, such fun! Then they 
saw two little boys go up and come down from the 
top of a high tree, amidst oeeans of fireworks, and 
Rose had a dance in the bell room, and said that she 
never heard such a beautiful band in her life; and 
all this, you know, papa, besides the children in the 
oses plastiques, for sixpence. Oh, 1 forgot the gipsy 
n her tent, the maze, and I don’t know what beside, 
Oh, pa, do take us—it’s only fourpence all the way 
by the boat, and the boats land you on a pier, right 
into the gardens.”—Parent’s kind and proper reply 
—* My dear Alfred, I am afraid young Dimple has 
over coloured the picture; I cannot believe that 
there is so much amusement for so small a sum; 
but as I have heard that Cremorne is a delightful 
place, we will go there to morrow.” “ Oh, thank 
you, dear papa. Hurrah for Cremorne!” 


Madame Tussaud’s 
WENTY - FIVE LADIES’ AND 


Gentlemens’ magnificent new Court 
Drgssszs, of surpassing beauty, intended to amuse 
and instruct the middle classes, and to give them 
an idea of regai splendour. are just added to MA- 
DAME TUSSAUD AND SONS’ EXHIBITION. 
—Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square.—Admis- 
sion: Large room, Is.; children under eight years 
of age, 6d.—Napoleon Rooms and Chamber of 
Horrors, 6d,—Open from eleven till dusk, and from 
seven till ten.—Brilliaritly illuminated at eight 
o'clock 
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Burford’s Panorama 


Sie OF SOBRAON, AT THE 
PANORAMA ROYAL, Leicester- 
Square. — JUST OPENED, a VIEW OF THE 
GREAT BATTLE OF SOBRAON, and Viciory 
over the Sikhs, comprising the entry of the British 
into the fortifications, thetotal defeat a: d rout of 
the enemy aud their flight across the Sutlej. The 
Views of Constantinople and Athens, which are 
universally acknowledged by the Press io be com- 
plete triumphs in the panoramic art, are also now 
open. 





In Eight Lessons 
RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 
—Defying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART coatinues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Venmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &e, Apply 
at the Lnstitution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

‘* Uider Mr. Smart, penmanship Nas been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,” rendered but ‘ the 
labour of av hour!”’—Polytechnic Journal. 

Reference to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
Garden, 





Astonishing Cures. 


STONISHING EFFICACY OF 
A HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. — (The 
Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven 
Cases of Cures by these wonderful Pills). 
Extract of a Letter fromthe Rev. George Prior, 
Curate of Mevagh, Letter Kenny, Carrigart, 
Ireland, 10th January, 1846. 

To Proresson Hottoway —S1r,—I send you 
acrude list of some eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. 1 cannot exactly give you a pro- 
fessional name to the various complaints, but this I 
know, some of them boffled the skill of Derry and 
this County. Ina previous letter this gentleman 
States as follows:—Within a short distance of my 
house resides a small farmer, who for more than 
Twenty Years has been ina bad state of health; 
Mrs. Prior gave him a Box of the Pills, which did 
him so much good that I heard him say, for Twenty 
Years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it so 
much as since taking your Pills. 

(Signed) GEORGE PRIOR. 

*,* The above reverend and pious Gentleman 
purchased some Pounds worth of the Pills for the 
benefit of his poor Parishioners. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 
244, Strand, near Temple Bar, London, and by 
most all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Me- 
dicines throughout the civilized World, atthe fol- 
lowing prices :—Is 1$d., 2s. 9d., 48 6d.,11s., 228, 
and 33s. each Box. Thereis a considerable saving 
by taking the larger sizes. N.B.—Directions for 
the Guidance of Patients in every Disorder are 
affixed to each Box. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher (post-paid,) 


51 and 52, Paternoster Row, 


aanaee pare tncnrn rn ern rata tan ep tN P PRAT Y 
PUBLISHED BY S. GILBERT, d1, AND 52, PATERNOSTER ROW ; COLLINS, 39, HOLYWELL 


STREET, 


STRAND; 


(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 
peg a Ar = heme EY Paternoster 
LIN 9, Strand—Baxtn, 4, Brydges Street—VickeRs, Hiolywe reet—BRITAIN, Pate - 
bgp memes Beg ~ spaeem how-—-Mans Cornhill—Cavston, Birchin Lane—MovnrcastTiE, 10, Bedford 
Court, Covent Garden---Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, Bagnigge Wells Road--Witry, 72, Fleet Street 
DvuGDALE, Strand---APPLEYARD, Farringdan Street---GEORGE, 114,St.George’s Circus, facing theSurre 
Theatre—Haxatss, 25, Bow aa ota cea oo Oakley Street—Dysown, Shoreditch; and all 

Booksellers. 


HARVEY, PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
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